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How TO LIVE COMFORTABLY 7, 


AT SEA, 


CONTAINING) | 
AMONG OTHER PARTICULARS, 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR 
BAKING BREAD, 
: Either with Yeaſt or Leaven, in all Situations. 


| / 
| RECOMMENDED ALSO To 


PUB LI C BAKERS, 


As WELL As 10 


PRIVATE HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


1 


EARL SPENCER, 


* 


1 , dS ..2 3. 


te Lon, es 
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T. a benevolent mind the poſſeſſion of 


| power derives - its principal value from the 


means it affords of doing good; and, above 


all, of relieving the diſtreſſes, and pre- | 


| ſerving the lives, of valuable members of 
; ſociety. I am, therefore, encouraged to de- 


dicate, and ſolicit your Lordſhip' 8 patronage 


to this pamphlet; written on an important 
ſubject, which, I Know, has already engaged 
your Lordſhip': s attention; ; and on which ä 
any hints that may be matured into a falu- 


tary ſyſtem, you, my Lord, will not diſ- 
dain. It has for its object the health and 


0 coinfort of the — ſeamen, and-of courſe 
l 4 „ 


(8-2 


the deareſt intereſts of our country. If what 


I have obſerved ſhall appear to merit conſi- 
deration, it may, perhaps, be thought ad- 


viſable to ſubmit the improvements I pro- 


poſe to a committee of men verſed in che- 
miſtry (not a few of whom I have already 

conſulted), who may follow them up with 
experiments that may tend to prove their 
practicability and advantage; of both of 
which, having been bred to a ſea life, I am, 
myſelf, thoroughly perſuaded. 


Innovations of all kinds, of opinions, cuſ- 
toms, dreſs, modes of living, and fo on, 
| paſs from the higher to the lower claſſes of 
mankind ; from ſuperiors to inferiors. The 
improvements propoſed will then only be 
univerſally adopted by the great body of 


ſeamen when they ſhall be univerſally prac- 


tiſed by the officers, It is fortunately in 
your Lordſhip's power not only to prove and 
eſtabliſh the ſyſtem here recommended, but 
alſo, by your influence and authority. in the 

Le 5 


vi) 


navy, to ſecure their circulation and general 


acceptance. 


Many improvements, propoſed by land- 
men, have been rejected from their exceſſive 
encroachment on the ſtowage of the ſhips. 


Thoſe now ſubmitted to your Lordſhip, in- 
ſtead of requiring any extra tonnage, will, 


under due management, in ſome inſtances, 


be, in this reſpect, even a ſaving. 


I have the honpur to be, 
Mx Lon, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
YouR Lozpanry's 


Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


JOHN COCHRANE. : 
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THE 


SEAMAN'S GUIDE. 


A; . is the ſtaff of life, forming "TY 
greateſt proportion of the ſuſtenance 5 man- 
kind, it is very ſingular, that in all the books 
on domeſtic economy, and even on cookery, 
the art of baking bread has not been ſuffi- 
ciently examined 1 5 explained, or directions 
properly given for baking, either with yeaſt 
or leaven, according to the ſituations in 
which people are placed. In countries where 
wine is the beverage of the inhabitants, or 
where no malt liquor is brewed, the uſe of 
leaven is general; but where beer is the be- 
verage, yeaſt is in ſuch uſe, that the mode 
of baking with leaven is unknown; inſo- 
much that, on the late ſtopping of the diſtil- 

leries, the bakers of this country were, as in 
the ſummer months, particularly, they often 
are, reduced to great difficulty and expence 


in procuring it. 
1 The 
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The following treatiſe, the reſult of many 
experiments and actual practice, is given to 
the public with the view of rendering the 
principles of baking clear to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, by giving ſuch directions for baking 
with yeaſt or leaven, as will enable either 
public bakers, private families, camps, men 
of war, or merchantmen, to ſupply them- 
ſelves, in all ſituations, with ſoft bread of the 
beſt quality. And as the bakers of Great 
Britain are accuſtomed to bake with yeaſt, 
ſome late diſcoveries will be eommunicated 
for producing that neceſſary article in an eaſy 
and cheap method. Of late years, the atten- 
tion of the public has been turned to yeaſt; 
and various propoſals have been made to go- 
vernment for ſome recompence, or ward, 

for diſcloſing the inventions of individuals for 
making that ingredient. Why theſe methods, 
if ſuch There are, have not been made public, 
is ſtill a ſecret. But as the plan to de recom- 
mended coſts little, is eaſily effected, and is in 
actual practice with the bakers in Edinburgh, 

it only requires to be properly made RR to 
be in general uſe. All the bread uſed at the 
camp of Dunbar, laſt ſummer, was baked 
with yeaſt made in this manner, and was re- 


remarkably 


63 
markably good, as can be certiſied by all the 
officers of that camp. The receipt ill be 
hereafter detailed. But it may be neceſſary 
to enter here into the general principles of 
fermentation, in ſo. far as it reſpects che ſub- 
ject under diſcuſſion. 1 
There are three ſtages of e 

through which bread or x can paſs; the 
vinqus, the acetous, and the putrid, If water 
is added to flour, it immediately enters into 
the vinous; from whence it almoſt inſtantly 
goes into the acetous fermentation, The 
firſt ſtage, viz. the vinous fermentation, hall 

be here denominated yeaſt*; the ſecond, or 
| Agetous 


N. B. The term yeaſt, here applied to flour in the vi- 
nous fermentation, is not meant to ſignify, that the maſs 
is wholly converted into the ſubſtance ſo termed, ariſing 
from fermented malt liquor, and of which a ſmall quan- 
tity only is obtained; but to diſtinguiſh it from leaven. 
The nature or eſſence of yeaſt, or barm how produced, 


and from what part of the grain it ariſes has never yet 


been properly examined and explained by ſcientific men. 
When once produced, it can be preſerved for a great 
length of time, even in a dry ſtate, and refume its activity 
when added to water, and any ſubſtance capable of fermen- 
tation, Without a little - of this ſubſtance to ſet the 
fermentation agoing, it is tedious and difficult to create 
. yeaſt anew, and requires more nicety and patience 
than can be expected from the bulk of mankind. It is 
therefore recommended, to begin with ſome freſh yeaſt, 

B 2 and 
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acetous fermentation, leaæuen. Each of theſe 
poſſeſſes khe ſingular and aſtoniſhing power of 
communieating fermentation, under proper 
regulations, to any quantity of flour, and 
may be continued for ever. As flour and 
water almoſt immediately go from the vi- 
nous into the acetous ſtate, the addition 
of hops has been found to have the ſame 
effect in preſerving the vinous fermentation 
in flour, as it is well known to poſſeſs in 


preſerving malt liquor from becoming acid. 


This diſcovery was made, about eighteen 
months ago, at Edinburgh. It is ſaid, that 


it was known to a baker there, who prac- 


tiſed it for many years. But, having quar- 
relled with ſome of his workmen, they 
diſcloſed the ſecret to other bakers, on their 
paying them a ſum of money. At that pe- 
riod yeaſt was very ſcarce, owing to the ſuſ- 
penſion of the 5 mand and, as the Edin- 


DD. continue it from one baking to the hat and, in caſe 
of any accident of loſing it, to be provided with ſome in 
a dried ſtate ; a very ſmall quantity of which will anſwer 

the purpoſe. A bottle or two of porter or ſtrong ale, or 
the grounds of a caſk of beer, will, with care and atten- 
tion, ſerve as a ſubſtitute for yeaſt to make a beginning 
with. But the dried ſubſtance of yeaſt, as now put up and 


Gold in canniſters, is by far the ſimpleſt method of obtain- 


ing that uſeful article. 


; burgh . 
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"EY bakers were 1gnorant of the method of 
baking with leaven, the diſcovery was very 
acceptable, and by that means became very 
generally adopted in Edinburgh. 2 

In baking with yeaſt, when it is in a good 
vinous ſtate, and in an abundant quantity, 
the operation is ſoon performed; the flour, 
in this caſe, being ſeldom mixed up oftener 
than twice; that is to ſay, the yeaſt is added 
to half the flour, and well kneaded, and is 
then allowed to ſpunge and riſe in the 
trough; next the other half of the flour i is 
added, with a ſyfficient quantity of water to 
make it into dough, and then allowed to 
ferment and riſe; when it is again well 


kneaded, and made into loayes.—The moſt 


intelligent bakers divide the flour into three 


parcels, one conſiſting of a half of the whole, 
and the other two of one quarter each; 


they firſt mix one quarter of the flour 
with the whole of the yeaſt; this they 
call ſetting ſpunge. Suppoſe this to be done 


at eleven in the forenoon, at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon they mix in e 


quarter of the flour, and knead it very well; 
about nine at night they mix up the remain - 


ing half of the flour, and work it yery well 
vp, and let it ſtand until one or two in tha 
B 3 — morning, 
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| morning, when? it is made into loaves, and 
put in the oven, By proceeding | in this way 
a much lefs quantity of yeaſt is ſufficient, and 
the bitter taſte of hops entirely prevented. 
Nay, if the quantity of yeaſt is very ſmall, or 
very bitter from too much hops, the flour 
may be divided into four, five, or ſix equal 
parts: the yeaſt being mixed and well kneaded 
with one of- theſe parts, will ſuceeſſively 
raiſe and ferment all the reſt; brovided that 
| particular care be taken never to mix more 
| flour until the former has completely fer- 
' mented and roſe. When all the flour has fer- 
mented ſo as to be ready for baking, let it be 
divided into loaves; but do not put them 
immediately into the oven, as, from the 
preſſure of the hand in forming them, they 
would not riſe properly; but let them re- 
main until they begin to riſe and expand, 
which they ſoon wil do, and then put 5 
into the oven to be bak ec. | 

| In caſe of a ſucceſſion of bakings, as in a 
camp, on board a ſhip, or elſewhere, when 
once a large batch of dough is properly fer- 
mented, it may be divided into ſeveral parts, 
either to form new batches, or part baked, 
and the temainder reſerved to form the nent 


f baking. The quantity to be reſerved will 
3 depend 


—_———  — — — 
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depend on the number of bakings required; 
and can be eaſily managed to come regularly 
in ſucceſſion to one another. If this mode is 
followed, no more yeaſt will be required; and 
thus the principle of baking with leaven * 
clearly explained. 

Leaven is ſimply, as above obſerved, Bok 
in the acetous fermentation. It has the ſame 
property as the vinous of communicating fer- 
| mentation to any quantity of flour, when 
_ aſſiſted with water, To do this, it is neceſſary 
to keep a piece of dough of a former baking, 
which may be preſerved for ſeveral days; but 
which ought not to be kept too long, other- 
wiſe it will get into the putrid fermentation. 
This piece of ſour dough muſt be mixed 
with flour and water, and allowed to ferment 
and riſe; when more flour and water muſt 
be added, until a ſufficient quantity is made 
for baking. A few experiments are neceſſary 
to aſcertain the quantity of dough to be pre» 
ſerved. If too much dough is kept, and it is 
very acid, the bread will be ſour; if too little, 
and that ſufficient time be not given to riſe 
and ferment the dough, the bread will be 
heavy. It 1s from inattention to theſe Cir» 

cumſtances, that the bakers of this country, 
| whenever they attempt to bake with leaven, 
| 9 4 are 


(8) 
are certain to make heavy ſour bread ; while 
other nations uſe nothing elſe, and make it 
excellent. The reaſon is, that Engliſh bakers, 
_ accuſtomed to bake with yeaſt, proceed in the 
fame way with leayen. They uſe too much 
of it, and do not mix it up a ſufficient num- 
ber of times in order to overcome the acidity, 
and thereby change the atetous fermentation 
into the vinous ſtate; which is the caſe 
when properly conducted *. It has been al- 
ready ſtated, that the vinous fermentation 
| laſts a very ſhort period in flour: in. order to 
continue. it, freſh flour muſt be added from 
time to time. This circumſtance deſerves 
minute attention, for on it depends the whole 
art of baking properly. There is no neceſſity 
of ever allowing the dough to go out of the 


>= oil The author is well aware that it is the opinion of 
ſome chemiſts, that a different proceſs of fermentation 
takes place in baking with leaven, than when yeaſt 
is employed; that, in the former caſe, the flour is 
not brought into a ſaccharine ſtate, nor undergoes the 
vinous fermentation, but paſſes directly into the acetous; 
| which, when once begun, is ſuppoſed not to be convertible 
into the former. It is not the object, at preſent, to enter 
into theſe nice chemical theories, but merely to ſtate facts, 
to draw the attention of more able men to this intereſting 
ſubject, in whoſe hands the explanation of the phenomena 
is left. Es 


vinous 
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#3 
vinous into the acetous fermentation ; for, by 
adding flour from time to time, the vinous 


will be preſerved. A baker has only to keep 


a piece of dough of his laſt batch, and mix it 


up with freſh flour and water; when it 
| ferments and riſes, mix mare flour, &c, until 


the next baking. By following this proceſs, 
he need be at no further expence for yeaſt, 


and will make excellent bread. The proper 
period to mix more flour, and alſo to judge 
when it is fit to be put into the oven, is, 
when the dough begins to fink and fall a 


little. It muſt not be allowed to remain long 
in that ſituation; otherwiſe it will go rapidly 
into the acetous ſtate. The anly difficulty 


to be overcome, is, the indolence and obſti, 


nacy of the common workmen, who muſt, 
at ſtated times, mix more flour to freſhen the 
leaven. In London, where the price of la- 


bour is very high, and where labourers work 

very bard, particplarly in the baking line, in 
which the men are at work almoſt the whole 
night, it would not be eaſy to get workmen 
to attend to this mode; and this the rather 


as mankind are bigotted to old cuſtoms, 
What their fathers did they alſo wiſh to fol- 
low. There cannot be a ſtronger proof of 


the want of reflection and thought! in the ge- 


nerality 


( 10 9 

nerality of mankind, than the ignorance and 
want of knowledge of the principle of baking 
all over the kingdom. For although there 
are ſeveral bakers in every pariſh, and theſe 
men, in general, be ſuperior in intelligence ta 
the lower order of people; yet they do not 
ſeem to give the neceſſary attention to their 
huſineſs, or gain experience by their daily 
practice; otherwiſe they would not be fo 
fooliſh as to be at a conſiderable expence in 
purchaſing of yeaſt to ſet freſh ſpunge every 
day, They all know enough of their buſineſs 
to mix up the remainder of the flour with 
the dough already fermented with the yeaſt ; 
and they ſee that it has the property of com- 
municating the fermentation to the whole 
maſs: but, when that is done, the whole is 
put into the oven, and, they begin the next 
day with freſh yeaſt. The idea of continuing 
the fermentation from that batch to another, 
or to the next day, is an exertion of mind be- 
yond them; although they ſee it every day 
before their eyes in the proceſs of raifing 
their uſual quantity of bread, This igno- 
rance, or want of attention, is not confined 
to the bakers of this country who bake with 
2 yeaſt, but alſo extends. itſelf to thoſe in fo- 
reign countries who bake with leaven. They 

reſerve 


| ( it 3 
reſerye only a ſmall lump of dough of the fors 


mer batch, which they allow to four, and go 
into the acetaus fermentation, and begin their 
new batch with it. This is a bad rods of pro- 


ceeding ; for as the ſame quantity of dough is 
generally kept to become leaven, and all leaven 
is much affected by the weather, it may ſome- 
times become too acid, and make the bread 


ſour; or it may not have fermented ſuffis 


ciently, and thereby occaſion the bread to be 
heavy. All theſe objections or difficulties are 
obviated by reſerving a certain quantity of 
the former dough, according to the extent of 


the baking required, and from time to time 


mixing it up with freſh flour, according as it 
riſes and ferments. By this mode of pro- 
ceeding, the bread muſt be entirely free 
either from the acidity often the conſequence 
of leaven, or from the bitterneſs of hops 
ariſing from yeaſt, 


Another circumſtance which . at- 


tention, is, the quality of the flour, whether 
fine or coarſe. The generality of mankind 
imagine that it-is all the ſame ſubſtance, 
with the difference of being coarſe or fine; 


| but, on inveſtigation, it will be found that 


it is very different. The bran forms the 
outlide coating of the wheat, Immediately 


under 


( 12 
under it is that part of the wheat whick 
forms the coarſe flour, is of a ſoft nature, 
and not capable of being eaſily reduced to a 
fine flour. This ſubſtance conſtitutes about 
one half of the grain, is of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
and, if taken alone, with difficulty riſes and 
ferments with Jeaven or yeaſt. The kernel 
or heart of the wheat is a hard ſubſtance, 
and almoſt tranſparent z- is capable of being 
reduced to a very fine powder, and ferments 
eaſily. The French term it Roulan,—In the 
Eaſt Indies, where it is ſeparated by their 
particular mode of making flour, it is called 
Soojah, and reſembles fine ſand. The mil- 
lers in this country, from ignorance, often 
ſold this at a low price, under the name of 
Sharps; whereas it ought to be returned to 
the mill and ground, as containing the fineſt 
part of the flour. It is the 8 that 
makes the beſt and fineſt maccaroni and ver- 
micelli, and may be ſeparated at the mill, by 
og the ſtones fo as to yield half the 

eight of the wheat in flour. The roulan, 

in bali the flour, will come gut along 
with the bran and' pollard, and may be then 
ſeparated by itſelf. The mode in which it is 
done in the Eaſt Indies i is as follows. Flour 1s 
ground by hand, with ſtones of about eighteen 
8 inches 


40 
inches diameter. The Shah previoully 


ſoaked in water. The preſſure and force of 
| theſe ſtones is ſufficient to grind both the 


| bran and the outer part of the grain, which 


conſtitutes the coarſe flour ; but the kernel 
of the wheat is not reduced to flour, but ap- 
pears like fine ſand. The whole is then 
ſifted 5 the flour paſſes through, and the 


bran, pollard, and ſoojah, or roulan, remain 
behind. Women are employed to ſeparate 


this ſoojah, which they do with great addreſs, 

by the means of ſmall winnowing fans. The 
ſoojah, or roulan, is ufed for baking of fine 
bread, without being reduced to a fine flour, 
and the flour ſold to the common people to 
make cakes with. 
The Indian principle of making flour may 


be adopted with great advantage in this 
country. The ſtones ought to be ſo ſet as 


to yield half the weight of the wheat in 


flour; and proper machinery conſtructed for 
ſeparating the roulan, or ſoojah, for uſe; as 


there is no neceſſity of grinding that again 
into flour. By this means the mill will be 
enabled to grind a third or a half more in the 


fame time, and the ſtones not require half 


the picking. The roulan, or ſoojah, will be 
found of two different qualities; the one 


finer 
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finer. than the =] and nearly of equal 
quantities. The following experiment was 
made at Calcutta, in a mill conſtructed in 
the European way, with French burr ſtones 
of about four feet diameter, with fifty maunds 
of wheat, of eighty-two pounds each; forty 
ſeers to the maund: 


* GRINDING. 
| 3 Mavnds, "RR 
Fineſt Soojah, or Roulan 2 17 
Second dittttto = 9. 37 
Flour: + - ͤ +» +. $.: 6 
 Pollidd © « - - ©« 1 81 
Bran c bs: 1 0 9 17 | 


17 38 
SECOND GRINDING. 


Fineſt Soojah. > — 3 | 31 f 
Second ditto . 8 


| Flour - - 3 - 10 12 

Pollard "OM „ ry”, 15 b 
Lok in weight 3 

Munde 5 50 | + 

RE CA. 


, * * 
g's ms e 
- % „ 


RE CAPITULATIOR. 
: | Maunds. Seers. 
| F ineſt Soojah - - — 9 g 
Second ditto - = < 75 
Flour VVV 19 28 
Pollard | 2 — . — 05 4 6 


%%%“ 77 4 GE oY 
Loſs in wen IR of | 
| Maunds - 50 © 


Wheat, in 3 is by no means ſo good 
a grain as that in England, either as to ſize 
or quality; which the author had an oppor- 


tunity of comparing at Calcutta, as he ob - 


tained ſeveral caſks of Engliſh wheat from 
one of the Indiamen. The Bengal wheat 


has much more bran than the Engliſh. The 


proportion of bran in the above experiment is 
very large; though, with ſome trouble, a 
little more flour could have been extracted. 


In the Eaſt Indies, bread is raiſed and baked 


by a liquor called Today, which is drawn 


from the cocoa-nut tree. As the mode of 


extracting this liquor, by every information, 
is either unknown, or not practiſed, in the 
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Weſt Indies, — it might not only be 
valuable on account of the property it poſ- 
ſefles of raiſing flour in the ſame manner as 
yeaſt, but alſo to promote fermentation in the 
diſtilling of rum; it ſhall now be detailed; 
All over India it is cuſtomary to extra | 
toddy from the cocoa-nut trees; inſomuch 
that it forms a diſtinct employment. or oc- 
cupation. The liquor is taken from the 
branches, or, more properly, the fibres, which 
produce the nut on the top of the tree. One; 
two, or three of theſe fibres (ſeldom more) 
are cut over towards the end, and a ſthall 
calabaſh, or veſſel, ſuſpended, into which the 
end of the fibre is put ; from which a liquor 
drops. As the liquor ceaſes to flow, a ſmall 
piece is cut off the end of the fibre, until it 
1s neceſſary to begin a new one. The toddy 
men, as they are called, collect this liquor 
twice a day, early in the morning, and in 
the evening. If drank immediately when 
collected, it is rich and wholeſome, and has 
no intoxicating quality; but if what is col- 
lected early in the morning is kept only two 
hours after ſun- riſe, it fermeuts ſo quickly, 
that a quart of it is ſufficient to intoxicate a 
man. In this ſtate it is fit to bake with, in 
| ; the 


E 
thi falne' trainer ds yeart 5 this coutitry” 
and i8 univerſally uſed in alf the ainineies 
of India to promote fermentation, 1 many 
plices it forms the principal part in the con- 


pofition of arrack. The Columbo atrack, if 
not wholly,” is chiefly made from it. 


The coco- nut tree in India 16 fe Ter very 
the moſt uſeful of any to the inhal® rats, 


The outer part of the tree makes ver dJur= 


able planks, rafters=fit for the building: of 
their houſes ;* the leaves form the / thatch, 4 
ſides of the huts, and mats to lie upon: 90 
from the bearing fibres toddy is extracted to 
make ſpirits. The huſk of the coco nut 
makes excellent cables for ſhips, ropes, and 
every purpoſe' to which hemp is applied, 
The nut, When young, Yields a delicate 

food; and pleaſant beverage; and, when old, 
the ſhell and kernel give a great quantity « of 
oil, which the natives uſe in their lamps, ald 
to anoint their bodies. The oil is extracted 
by bruiſing the ſhell" and kernel very ſmall; 
and boiling them in water until the oil än 
on the ſurface. It may be alſo cold drawn. 
To the above purpoſes may be alſd added 
firing. The toddy, i in the ſtate of fermenta- 


"ny may probably” poſſeſs the property 4 


C 1 reſiſting 
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refiſing and Hopping putrefaction, in the 
fame manner that yeaſt does ; and (= 
inveſtigation. 5 
it has hitherto been a defideratum to af. 
certain the real fineneſs and quality of flour. 
The great power of machinery at preſent in 
uſe, together with the late i improvements in 
cleaning the wheat before it is ground to 
flour, enables the millers to grind the coarſe 
flour ſo fine, that the quality cannot eaſily 
be diſcovered on inſpection, either by the 
fineneſs of the flour, or even by the colour: 
and thus the millers are enabled to rob the 
flour of a certain proportion of the ſoojah, or 
roulan. This mode of grinding is very pre- 
judicial, as, ſrom the ſevere preſſure of the 
ſtones, the flour is rendered dead; a term 
and quality well underſtood by bakers; 
which always will be the caſe when the 
ſtones are ſet to finiſh the grinding at once. 
The perfection of making flour conſiſts in 
grinding at different times, and not at once; 
that is to fay, the wheat ſhould be ground, 
the firſt time, ſo as to yield half its weight 
in flour, part of the coarſe bran extracted. 
and the remainder returned to the hopper to 
be rand: ; al the at to be conſtantly. 
returned. 
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klug de to 1.5 ground into flour. Flour 
thus made is far better than that ground at 
once. 

The following experiments if Acts 
made, will effectually check all fraud; and 


is therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to be 0 
known to bakers in general, as a e 


guard againſt impoſition. 


Take a pound of flour * ground, af 
a ſtandard quality of wheat, and from which 


it is certain nothing has been extracted. 


Moiſten it with water, and make it into 
paſte; then knead it in pure water; which 
repeat in different waters until all the farina- 
ceous parts ate waſhed away, and nothing. 


but a ſubſtance, like an elaſtic gum, remains. 


Dry this and weigh it ; which weight efta- 
bliſh as the ſtandard fineneſs of flour, bolted : 


through a cloth of a certain fineneſs, on a 
pound weight. When the quality of muy. 
| flour is to be tried, proceed in that method, 
and ſee whether the proportion of gummy. 
matter is more or leſs than the ſtandard, If 


lefs, it has been robbed of ſo much of the 


roulan; and the quantity e can be accurately | 
aſcertained to the utmoſt nicety, by any 
perſon of moderate capacity. It will alſo 

„„ diſcover, 
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diſcover, whether the flour has been adul- 
terated by other grains, as wheat i is the only | 
grain which contains that — ſubſtance 
to any extent. 

The proceſs of making yeaſt, as ; practiſed 
at Edinburgh, is as Nee * 
Take two ounces of hops; boil them for 
an hour in two gallons of. water ; and, boiling 
hot, ſcald eight or ten pounds of flour, and 
ſtir it very well into a paſte. Do this about 
eleven in the forenoon. Let it ſtand till fix 
o'clock | in. the evening 3 then add about a 
quart of yeaſt, to forward, the fermentation, 
and. mix it well together. Next morning 
add about, as much more flour and water, 
ufficient to make. it. into dough ; ; and in the 
afternoon it wil be fit for ſetting ſpunge and 
baking. Reſerve always a piece of the old 
daough to mix with the new batch, inſtead of 
Pi the yeaſt; which is neceſſary 10 95 the firſt 
time, to haſten the proceſs. The above 
quantity of hops will ſuffice for an . 
and twenty quartern loaves. | | 
This proceſs, in Scotland, requires * 
thirty hours; in a warm elimate a few hours 
would Toll, as fermentation, there- 155 
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Gil "Py be paid to that eite umſtande, hs 
1 thing depends upon it. * 


The public mind has of late been turped 


is the ſubject of yeaſt; and various modes 


have been deviſed of creating it, ſome by 


hops, and others by preparations of malt; alfo 


by potatoes, The following letter was re 


tion reſpecking the particular mode pradtiſed | 
by an — Ker 8 at Leih: as 


Leith, 5h Nuala me. 
. Dean * 


e af Her to your farout 
of this 31ſt alt, 1 I beg leave to ſend, for yout 
information, the followitig account of the 
proceſs of making yeaſt from malt, which 1 


procured from Mr. Gilleſpie, baker at Leith, 
who has had it in uſe for more than a year, 


and intends till to continue it, in preference 


to diſtiller's barm or yeaſt.— In the firſt place, 


you muſt have a boiler, cooler, vats, &c. 


and all the apparatus that would be neceſſary 


in a ſmall diſtillery. Take à boll of the beſt 
alt (oer buſhels), and maſk” (or maſh) it 
C3 in 


ceived from a gentleman at Edinburgh; mY 
had been requeſted to obtain ſome informi- 


0 22) 

in the ſame manner the diſtillers do. When 
ſtrained, put it into a cooler; and when it is 
of a proper warmth, ſay about milk warm, 
let it out into a caſk, placed below for that 
purpoſe, to ferment. To this liquor add four 
Engliſh quarts of all yeaſt, to produce the 
fermentation ; and after it has begun to fer- 
ment the firſt time (the froth running over 
into a receiver for the purpoſe), throw it 
back again; and when it has fermented 
again, throw it back a ſecond time; and it 
will then, after the third fermentation, be fit 
for uſe, as you will perceive by its being of 
the thickneſs that good yeaſt ought to be. 
A boll of malt (four buſhels) produces about 
twenty-four Engliſh quarts of yeaſt. This 
mode is very expenſive and troubleſome, as 
it requires one man's continual attention. 
But it muſt be xecolleQed, that one quart of | 
this yeaſt goes as far as four quarts of diſtil- 
ler's yeaſt. The firſt maſh takes ſixty- two 
and an half gallons of water, The liquor this 
produces, you pour off, and add the ſame 
quantity of water a ſecond time. The water 
muſt of courſe be near the boil. Two quarts. 
of this yeaſt will make two hundred quartern 
loaves, of four pounds fire ounces eight. 
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penny weigbt⸗ each. And Mr. Gilleſpie finds 


it anſwer the purpoſe fo extremely well, 4 
that he intends to continue it, although he | |} 
has it in his power to get diſtillery yeaſt. at — 


one ſhilling per gallon; and this yeaſt coſts 
him from four ſhillings and ſixpence to five 
ſhillings per gallon.— The whole proceſs ex - 
actly correſponds with the mode adopted by 
the diſtillers; and any diſtiller will under- 
ſtand the mode of n che * rn 5 
well. 
Mr. Gilleſpie, I is a very eee N 
civil man, will give you any further infor- 
mation you may require, I hope what I have 
ſtated will proye ſatisfactory, and that you 
will believe me 1 . : 
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Your very humble ſervant, 
GEO, ASSIOTTI®. 


In a ſubſequent letter from the above gentleman, in 
anſwer to ſome inquiries to what purpoſe the liquor was 
applied, he ſays, that the liquor drawn from the malt was 

too much impoyeriſhed to make heer, as it was tried, and 

found not to anſwer : but it was appropriated to another 
_ uſe—the making of vinegar; and for this purpoſe Mr. 
ne uſed to diſpoſe of it to the vinegar makers, 
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The rinciple of baking with 8 has 
been 3 0 ſtated; but it will be neceſſar) ry 
85 now to er it n more at large. 4 

Take a piece of | dough, and keep it for | 
uſe. It will keep for ſeyeral days very well. 
Mix the dough with ſore. warm water, not 
very hot, 214 knead it up with ſome flour, 
to ferment and ſpunge. Divide the flour 
into four parts. Mix 3 a quarter of the flour 
with the : leayen, 3 and a ſufficient quantity of 
water to make it into dough, and knead it 
well. Let this remain until it t ferments, and 
| riſes” properly ; ; then dilute it with more 
Water; and add another quarter of the flour, 
| and 1 t it remain to rife, © Do the ſame 
with the other two quarters of the flour, 
one quarter after the other, taking par- 
ticular care never to mix more flour until the 
laſt has riſen properly. When finiſhed, di- 


S 


vide it into Ioaves ! and let the loaves remain 
to riſe, in order to overcome the preſſure of 
the hand in forming them. Then put them 
into the oven, and reſerve a. pier of dogh 
for the next baking. | 
It has been already noticed; chat Joh oh 


| thus Key t might, "with x proper. care, be pre- 
15 8 . 
vente oh going into the, acctoys. fermen- 
tations, by. mixing from time to time freſh 
1 | 4 flour, 
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four. This praQfce, 1s particularly. n. wen- 


| mended to be followed by thoſe perſous who 


do not like any acidity in their bread, or 
have an equal diſlike to the bitter ariſing 
from hops. On board a ſhip this mode may 
be cafily practiſed, as, from the regularity of 
keeping watch, the time for mixing the flour 
can be adhered to with great exactneſs. 


India ſervice, have an oven, as part of the 


ſhip's coppers or kitchen. From an igno- 
rance in the art of baking with leaven, very 
few ſhips attempt even to bake. rolls for the 
officers, and ſtill fewer to bake ſoft bread for 


the ſhip's company. All the French ſhips, 
whether men of war or merchantmen, regu- 


larly bake ſoft bread for the whole ſhip? 8 


company. Nothing conduces more to the 


health of the crew. A large oven is erected 
in all the French men of war, in a place of 


ſafety, for this purpoſe, on the orlop deck. 
However ſingular this may appear to thoſe 


that are unacquainted With it, as involving, at 


firſt fight, the danger of fire, yet ſuch pre- 
cautions, may be taken as effectually to pre- 
vent any danger ariſing from this cauſe; and 
the room it would take up in a large ſhip 


| would note of much. bree Nay, 
the 


5) 
the heat ariſing from the © oven might be 
attended with Maas Be nt effects, by drying 
and correcting the ny and damp a air of the 
ſhip. 5 
But, in caſe that plan is not approved, it 
would be no' difficult matter to contrive a 
ſhip's coppers in ſuch a manner as to increaſe 
the ſize of the oven fo as, by proper fuc- 
ceſſions of baking after one another, that a 
ſufficient quantity of ſoft bread might de 
made for the whole ſhip's company. 

If due attention be paid to the principles 
propoſed by Count Rumford of applying 
fuel, and adopted in the navy, the baking 
ſoft bread for the ſhip's company will not be 
attended with any extra expence of fuel; on 


the contrary, a very great ſaving may be 


made, as the preſent ſyſtem | is a very extra- 
--vagant one.—Biſcuit requires at leaſt four 
times the ſtowage room that flour does, is 
more liable to be deſtroyed by the wevil and 
other vermin, and is by no means ſo whole- 
ſome as ſoft bread. Beſides, it requires an 
hundred poungs of flour to make ninety-two 
pounds of biſcuit z whereas an hundred pounds 

of flour, ſuch as is put on board a ſhip, will, 

with proper care, make at leaſt an hundred 

and twenty-ſix pounds of well-baked ſoft 


4 | bread; 
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threads a difference of thirty-four potinil in 
an hundred. This cireumſtance of 3 
ſerves ſerious attention. 
Another improvement, of a conſs- 
- quence, claims regard, which is, that, at all 
events, it is in the power of thoſe on board, 
by taking with them a little hops, or by 
uſing leaven, to raiſe all the ſeamen's flour 
puddings; fo that they will have a large 
light boiled loaf, inſtead of a heavy, indi- 
geſtible maſs. Let any one ſend to their 
baker for a piece of dough, juſt fit to go into 
the oven, and at the ſame time mix about 
the ſame quantity of flour and water, with- 
out being fermented, and boil them, and he 
will ſoon ſee the difference: the firſt will be 
as light as bread, and only requires eight or 
ten minutes to prepare ; whereas the other is 
for ever a heavy, ſolid maſs, although boiled 
for many hours, This kind of olive "RM 
well known, by houſekeepers, by the name 
of yeaſt dumplings. _ 

This mode of raiſing the flour 65 the 
puddings i is attended with another very be- 
neficial effect, and which alſo deſerves atten- 
tlon —it abſorbs and takes up a much greater 
proportion of water than the ſimple mixing 
of voor. and Water in the common way. 
without 
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n fermentation. The darfste of weight 
is therefore very conſiderable; and, from 
the number of experiments made by Count 
Rumford, it is clearly aſcertained,” that the 
noariſhment of man does not depend fo 
much on ſolids, as' it does on water properly 


prepared by cookery, Many of his ideas are 


extremely worthy of the attention not only 
of the public boards, but alſo of every captain 
and officer of the navy, whoſe duty it is, 
and who owght to take pleaſure in every 
thing that can contribute to the health _— 


© comfort of thoſe under their care. 


The poor are often debarred from the wy 
nefit of an oven from the expence in erecting 
one with brick and lime, The following . 
method of making ovens, univerſally prac- 
tifed by every farmer in Canada, is worthy 
of imitation and: adoption, as the pooreſt 
perſon may make one, at little or no . 
with only a little pains and trouble. At a 
ſmall diſtance from the houſe make a oh 
form, of about fix or ſeven fect” ſquare, of 
earth, ſtone, ot Wood; raife it about three 
feet from the ground; procure a quantity of 
clay, and one-third ſand; beat and mix it 
well with water, to the confiffence'of mak 


. bricks. With this clay cover the top of 
the 
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the. ſquare. about ſix or ſeven; inches thick, 
and level it properly. Provide a number of 


Acths, twigs, or ſmall branches of trees, that 


will eaſily bend into any oval ſhape. On 
the moiſt, clay mark out the ſize of the oven; 
then bend theſe twigs, into the ſhape. and 
ſize of the oven, leaving, at one end, a va- 
cancy. for the door of the oven, in proportion 
to the ſize, ſticking the ends of them into 
the clay. When finiſhed, it will appear like 
A baſket overſet. Then begin and plaſter it 
over with clay, about an TI at a time; and 
when it has dried a little, lay on more, until 
it is about eight or nine inches thick. When 
finiſhed, fill. the oven. with. wood or coals, 
and ſet jt on. fire; and wherever any cracks 
are ſeen in the arch, pour in ſome clay, and 
plaſter i it over. The, fire muſt be continued 
until the Whole is burnt to the ſtate of A 
brick. An oven made in this way, if pro- 
perly covered from rain, will laſt a long time. 
This mode of erecting ovens is now recom- 
mended, not only to farmers and cottagers, 
but alſo to the army, eſpecially to thoſe in 
camp, and detached parties, as they can be 
made 1 in a few hours, and will ſerve not only 
| for 


ir, 
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for baking of bread, but alſo for roaſting ind 
orig their meat. 

The ſcience of cookery is of infinite con- 
ſequence to mankind, particularly to the 
lower claſſes of people of all countries, There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world where 
it is leſs underſtood by that claſs' of people 
than in England. Their whole ſyſtem of 
cookery ſeems to be confined to baking a 
joint of meat in an oven, when they can 
afford it; and when they cannot attain that 
ſummit of their deſires, they live on dry 
bread and cheeſe. Broth, ſoups, and even 
the various preparations of milk, the proper 
nouriſhment for children, are in a manner 
unknown in mapy counties of England. 

The poor in Scotland, and on the conti- 
nent, manage much better, In the firſt, oat- 
meal porridge, and milk, conſtitute their 
breakfaſt and ſupper. When they can afford 
meat, they form with it a large quantity of 
barley broth, with a variety of vegetables, by 
boiling the whole a long time; enough to 
ſerve this family for ſeveral days. When 
they cannot afford meat, they make broth of 
barley, and other vegetables, with a lump of 

| butter; 
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ebe 1 th of Which they boil for wavy 
hours; and this, with oat cakes or other 
bread, forms their dinner. "SPM! 
The Britiſh ſeamen are too much fed on 
. and the ſalted proviſions are not ſuffi- 
ciently ſoaked, or freed of its falt, The 
only ſpecies of ſoup in uſe is that of peaſe 
ſoup, and burgoo made of oatmeal; of which, 
the firſt, from want of boiling, is not ſuffi- 
ciently prepared. 
In Canada the inhabitants live three- 
fourths of the year on peaſe ſoup, prepared' 
with falt pork, which is boiled until the fat 
is entirely diſſolved amongſt the ſoup, giving 
it a rich flavour. To this they add all kinds 
ol vegetables, bread, or biſcuit. The boiling 
is continued more than double the time that 
it is done on board a ſhip. Let the experi- 
ment be fairly tried, and then decide, whether 
the Canadian mode, or that practiſed in the 
navy, is the beſt. If their mode is approved 
of, it may be eaſily adopted, by A the 
cook to put the ſoup on ſooner. 
The mode of boiling ſalt proviſions with 
fleand.. may be alſo practiſed 1n the navy to 
great advantage. At preſent it is the intereſt 
of the ſhip s cook to raiſe the heat of the ſalt 
brine, | 


LY 


brine, | in which the proviſions are boiled, ſo 
© as to diſſolve and decompound the fat of the 
meat, which is undoubtedly the moſt nutri- 
tive: part, in order to.increaſe the quantity of 
fluſh, or greaſe, which is his perquiſite, and 
amounts, in a large ſhip, to ſomething con- 
ſiderable. Some eompenfation ought to be 
made to the ook; who 18 generally a ſeaman | 
that has loſt an atm or leg, or otherwiſe'dif- 
abled in the ſervice, and a mode adopted of 
dreſſing the ſalted proviſions that would pre- 
vent any loſs of the fat. This may eaſily be 
done by ſuſpending the meat on hooks, in a 
large iron- bound caſk, made for the purpoſe, 
into which a pipe with ſteam muſt: be intro- 
duced from a boiler. Perhaps it may be 
neceſſary to parboil the meat firſt in ſalt 
water. This caſk, when done, to be ſtruck 
down below out of the way, not to W 
the deck!!! 5 

In former times, when artificiat graffes 
were not in uſe, it was the practice, in 
autumn, to kill and falt the family's provi- 
ſions for the winter. With this ſalt beef, 
after ſoaking it, it was the uniform cuſtom 
to make broth; with barley and vegetables, 
The a author has W eat of it, and 


found 


— 
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found it very 2 Why not adopt the 
ſame method in the navy? A certain number 
5 of pieces of beef, after being ſoaked and | 
2 parboiled in the ſea water, may be put into j 
freſh water for the broth, along with a 
quantity of barley, and a proportion of flour 
fried in butter, pepper, and a little vinegar; 
and a8 potatoes, it is well known, can be 
carried to the Eaſt Indies, a proportion of 
them to be added; firſt boiled in the alt 
water, then bruiſed and put into the broth. 
A meſs of this will be highly reliſhed by the ö 
ſeamen : but care muſt be taken that tze 
barley: be well boiled; if ſo, it will be like a 5 
jelly, and eat very rich. It is in the power 
of every officer on board to give this a fair 
trial; and, if found to their taſte, e e to 
be recommended to the men. i 
It is certainly a difficult thing to get the b 
lower claſſes of men to Gee wein uſual ha- 
bits; but as ſeamen are compoſed of all 
countries, it will be eaſier to effect an alter- 
ation of diet, when an example is ſhewn by 
the officers, and when thay are convinced 
that it is for their good; and that they are 
not to ſuffer any dütnin tribe of their allow- 
ance; on the contrary, that they will Bo able 


to make a conſiderable ſaving. 73 65 8 11 
Fj * | OT. 1 
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At ods; period it was. cuſtomary ti to give 
ſtock⸗ fiſn in the India ſhips; but was not 
found to anſwer. The original coſt. was 
dear, requiring an allowance of oil, muſtard, 


and vinegar; and the trouble it took in m 


paring by beating, diſguſted the men fo, 
much, that at leaſt half of it was thrown. 


overboard... The beſt. fiſh to carry to ſea 
would be herrings; but they muſt be cooked 


in the ſame manner now practiſed by the 
poor people in Scotland. They ſoak them 
in water until they become pretty freſh ; 


they are then hung up in the ſun and wind, 
on a ſtick, through their eyes, to dry; and 
then boiled or broiled. In this way they, eat 


altmoſt as well as if they were new caught. 
The poor in England ſeem totally ignorant 


of this mode of cooking ſalt herrings; and 


are therefore diſguſted with that kind of 


food, owing to the great thirſt occaſioned by 
the ſaltneſs of the herrings when boiled 


immediately out of the barrel. It would be 
a real national advantage were herrings to be- 
come more the food of the common people; 
and ought to conſtitute a conſiderable pro- 


portion of the diet of the poor-houſes in 
England, and all thoſe maintained at the public 


, whether in gaol, er er in the hulks. 
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The famous chemiſt Glauber; from whoſs' 
works many of the modern improvements in 
the prevention. of the ſcurvy at fea have been 
taken, in his Treatiſe on the Health of Sea - 
men on long Voyages, recommends the 
| 3 down a number of caſks of beer into 
ne; to be afterwards diluted with water; 
4 _ we, The propriety and juſtneſs 
of his ideas on that ſubject can be verified by 
every perſon who has been in the Eaft 
Indies, and have taſted what is there called 
country beer. As the proceſs of making this 
beverage, the author finds, is not ſulficicatly' 
known, and as it may be of much real utility 
in the navy, and on all foreign ſtations, 
whete the troops live on ſalted proviſions, 
directions ſhall be now given how to make it, 
that the meanelleapicity may underſtand it. 
To every quart of porter, or ſtrong ale, 
add two quarts of water, moderately warm. 
To every qyart of this mixture add a table- 
ſpoonful of brown ſugar, or a wine-glaſs full 
of ſyrup, or molaſſes. Put the whole into a 
tub; beat and whiſk it with a bundle of rods 
for at leaſt half an hour; bottle and cork it, 
and tie the corks down with firings. The 
n of the corks upon the ſtrings will 
| „„ = thew 
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ha: the drops of fermentation, which 
will be ſlow or quick, in proportion to the 
warmth of the weather. In the Eaſt Indies 
fermentation is ſo quick, that what is made 


in the evening is ripe next day. When 


once made, always preſerve a bottle or two: 
of the old; and mix it with the new making, 
as it quickens the fermentation, and makes it 
more briſk and lively. It is very common in 


India to boil a little lemon graſs in the water, 
which gives a delicious flavour; ſome add 


ginger, or other ſpices. Porter, or other beer 
that is a little acid or pricked, but not ſo as 


to be vinegar, will, with the addition off 
ſugar, or molaſſes, ferment and make excel - 


lent ſmall beer. The quantity made muſt 


be, in warm climates, in proportion to the 


daily conſumption, as it ſpeedily turns ſour. 
If this ſmall beer is wanted in large quanti- 


ties, it may be made in caſks, in the ſame 
manner as ſpruce beer: but do not draw it 


entirely off; always reſerve a proportion off 


the old to mix with the new. 'The ale. to 
be taken to ſea, for the purpoſe of making 
this beverage, ought to be made very ſtrong; 
8 but by no means to be reduced to. an extract, 


or ſuch a ſubſtance, by boiling, as will eva- 


porate 
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$orate! the vinous and active part of the it 
liquor. Good ſtrong ale, that will bear thrice 
Rs quantity. of water, will be ſufficient. 
Some people in India ferment, in this GH 
Madeira, Claret, and even Champaign.— 2 
When punch was in general | uſe in this 
on wet e it was cuſtomary | in moſt families 
to make a quantity at once, and bottle it. 
Thoſe who have drauk punch thus bottled 
for ſome time, know that it undergoes a fer- 
mentation, and drinks very lively. This idea 
ought to be followed up with reſpect to the 
ſpirits now given to ſeamen on board a fhip. 
The general ſyſtem, at preſent, is, to iſſue it 
with three waters, and 18 termed grog. This 
is a bad beverage, being too ſtrong; and it is 
well known that ſpirits tend more than any 


thing to promote the uſual complaints of the 


liver and bilious affections. Were the ſame 
ſpirits put into a caſk with ſix times the 
quantity of water, and a proportion of ſugar 
or molaſſes, and allowed ta ferment, it would, 
in a ſhort period, make an excellent diet 
drink for the men, free from all the perni- | 
- c10us conſequences that ariſe from the uſe of 
ſpirits. Wine can be fermented i in the ſame 
way, and may be found more beneficial to 
the health of the men than 4 in a /pwe ſtate; | 
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from. the quantity of fixed air that it 8 
contain in a ſtate of fermentationm. 
It is aſſerted, by ſome very able chemiſts, 
that ſugar and water will never ferment 
alone, requiring the aſſiſtance of yeaſt, or 
| ſome ther ſubſtance : perhaps refined ſugar 
may be deprived of that active principle, But 
| it is well known that molaſſes and water fer- 
ment without any aſſiſtanee; and that bottled 
1 7 punch, conſiſting of ſpirits, lemon juice, ſu- 
gear, and water, alſo undergoes a fermentation. 
Whether this depends, in the firſt, on the 
active powers which . molaſſes is known to 
poſſeſs, or, in the other, on the vegetable 
acid of the lemons in conjunction with the 
ſugat and water; are ſubjects to which the 
author calls the attention of abler men. His 
chief object at preſent is, to paint) out what 
is practicable for feamen to do, in order to 
E commence fermentation, by che affiftance of 
dry yeaſt, malt liquor, hops, or flour, either 
of malt or wheat, in conjunction with mo- 
lalles or ſugar; which, if once obtained in 
the ſmalleſt degree, may be increaſed and 
continued for ever, by a due: attention in re- 
ſerving a proportion of the old liquor | to mix 
with the new. The proceſs of fermenting 
liquor ought to. de - conduged in a ſimilar 
ift 8 e manner 
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manner with that already recommended for 
baking bread. The whole: of the ſubſtance 
to be fermerited muſt not be mixed at dnce 
Wh Water, but àdded gradually, as the fer- 
mentation advances. By this method, a very 
mall quantity of yeaſt, or other ſubſtance 
3 of exciting fermentation, will ſufftee. 


FR made from malt-z*-bread to be made with 
; then cut in ſlices, and dried in an oden, 
and taken ts ſea. Warm water is to be 
: - poured: on 4 certain” quantity ef * this bread, 
und allowed to ferment, which, he fays, will 
- produce A pleaſant liquor. The farinaceous 
part Which floats on 'the ſurface to be col - 
lected and made into a pudding, with: ſugar 

or butter, and to. be eat by whe ſeamen af 


the liquor in a ſtate of fermentation. His 
idea of fine flour from malt is worthy of at- 
1 tention, as it takes little room, and may be 
found very beneficial in the ſcurvy 3 as pure 
| yeaſt can be eaſily made from it, by the pro» 
ceſs already ſtated in the letter from Leith, 
This ſubſtarice, given from time to time, in 


affected by tlie ſeurvy, there is every fea- 


f 7 to „ Will have the fame effect 
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Glauber further recommends fine flour to 


fected by the ſcurvy; who are alſo to drink 11 5 


its natural ſtate of fermentation,” to thoſe 
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of curing that diſorde that it "IRE rer 
ported to poſſeſs in curing putridaſore throats 
and fevers, The experiment is caſily made, 
without running any riſks. Glauber alſo 
adviſes a ſmall quantity of marine acid to be 
put into all the water of the ſhip to preſerve 
it, and likewiſe into the ſalted proviſions: the 
Iaſt, it is believed, is now 1 2 7 by the 
eurors of ſalted proviſion . 
Having mewgiven fuck? Geh egg 28, if 

carefully followed, will enable the ſeamen to 
be fed With good ſoft bread, excellent drink, 
and on an improved ſyſtem of cookerys it 
will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething farther, on 

ſuch a ſtate of cookery, applicable to the 
officers and petty officers of a ſhip; and ſhew 
how. comfortably they may live on board, if 
they will give themſelves a little trouble „ 
As the * has been many years at ſea, 
he is perfectly acquainted with the ignorance 
and inattention of our ſea officers to this 
particplar; and, as very few can have the 
convenience of liye ſtock, they live very 
little better than the common ſeamen; and 
ſeldom carry any other thing to ſea, on a 
__ erviſe, than a few pieces of corned beef, a 
5 bag or two of potatoes, and ſome onionss. 

* if me following! pln be. followed, . 
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a freſh: meat, they may have the 
comfort of a+ freſh meal every day, or as 
often as they pleaſe, at a moderate expence. 
Make ſauſages of beef, mutton, veal, or 
pork, properly ſeaſoned. Boil them mo- 
derately, and, when cold, coil them in a jar 
or keg; and, when full, clarify butter, by 
boiling it over a fire, and ſłimming it; and 
pour this, when warm, into the bungholt 
of the caſk until full; or on the top of the 
jar. If the voyage be long, put the jars ot 
kegs into a caſæ of pickle, which will ex- 
clude the air, and keep it cool. Before the 
jars are put into pickle, let them be well 
corked and roſined. Theſe ſauſages may be 
either boiled 1 in water, or fried in the 2 
butter which preſerves them. 
In; ſhort cruiſes, the following mode of 
preſerving beef is recommended. Take beef, 
and chop and mince it very ſmall; to which 
add ſome ſalt and pepper. Put this, in its 
raw ſtate, into ſmall jars, and pour on the 
top of it ſome clarified butter. When in- 
tended for uſe, put the clarified. butter into a 
frying - pan, and ſlice ſome onions into the 
pan, and fry them. Add a little water to it, 
and then put in the minced meat. Stew it 
well; and'1 in a few 1 minutes it will be fit to 


ſerve 
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ſerve up. — This-5s a favourite: diſh in Scot- 
| land, and called Minced Collops. Few fami- 
lies are without it, as it keeps well, and is 
always ready to make an extra diſſi. 
Freſn butter may be carried to ſea in great 
perfection, by putting it into bladders, or into 
| . e and then into picklwe. 
To render the peaſe ſoup, or barley broth, 
Saunen and palatable, 1 anibus in n 
and pour it ito the ſoup. Had 2 
To people living on Rog doſing: a 
comfortable freſh meal every day, theſe re- 
ceipts mey appear trifling; but to perſons 
who are acquainted with a ſea life, and have 
experienced what it is to live many months 
on ſalted proviſions, they will appear very dif- 
ferent. Variety, and change of food, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, not only as à matter of 
pleaſure and comfort, but towards the health 
of the individual, Toxjours perdrix is a com- 
mon proverb how much more is it appli- 
cable to a perſon living for months on no- 
thing but ſalted beef or pork, ſimply boiled 
in ſea water. From want of change of food 
the ſtomach at laſt revolts againſt it; and it 
18 conſtantly the caſe, that ſeamen conſume 
leſs and leſs ſalted proyiſions in proportion as 
the voyage continues : and as there is no 
ſubſtitute 
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GabRitute in lieu of that food, the human 
frame becomes putrid and ſcorbutic, from an 
abſolute: want of a proper quantity of nou- 
riſhment. This ſhews the neceſſity, in long 
voyages, of diminiſhing gradually the allow- 
ande of ſalted meat, and iſſuing other ſubſti- 
tutes; of which ſoft bread and barley ought 
to conſtitute the chief part. Another cir- 
eumſtance, of equal importance, claims at- 
tention, When ſhips arrive, after a long 
voyage, in port, it is cuſtomary to iſſue freſh 
proviſions to the whole crew, as long as they 
remain in harbour. The conſequence is, that 
the ſudden change from ſalted to freſh pro- 
viſions, with the great quantity they at firſt 
devour of the freſh, in proportion to what 
they had been accuſtomed to uſe of the di- 
miniſhed quantity of the other, occaſions a 
flux, a complaint which at preſent deſtroys 
more ſeamen than the ſcurvy. Sudden 
changes of food are, at all times, prejudicial. 
A perſon accuſtomed to live entirely on ve» 
getable food, if put upon an animal diet, 
is frequently fluxed, in the ſame manner as 
5 the perſon who had been fed on animal food 
on changing to a vegetable nouriſhment. 
n Seamen; Wessi, on arriving from a 
long voyage, 8 at firſt, to have freſh 
meat 
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3 -þnly: four times a; week; and, at all 
times, to have at leaſt two days in the week 
ſalted proviſions. This ſyſtem is not only 
beneficial on their arriving in port, but alſo 
tends to render the change from freſh to ſalt, 


on again going to ſea, leſs hurtful. Fluxes 


ate the diſorders which kill: ſo many ſeamen 
at China, and in the Bengal tivers, and may 


chiefly be attributed to the feeding of the 
crew entirely on fteſh meat; while lying in 
the river: and i to. bois e as * 


asche iz M n e 
- There 18: a dont now. in ane 8 of 

Fo. American | whalers, who are generally 

out ten or twelve months on a voyage, that 


deſerves to be mentioned. They take cider 


on board in caſks, into which they put 2 


quantity of ſound apples. The. apples are 
thus kept in high preſervation; and, as they 
draw off the cider, the apples are given to 
the men, to be either ate raw, or made 1 into 
puddings. - $ Fb. . 
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The author will now W this rea» | 


Ao by ſhewing how to preſerve the provie 
ſions on board from all kinds of vermin, 

Whether rats, mice, wevil, coc-roaches, | 
&c. &c. and effeQually to clear the thip 
of them in all ſituations, . at ſea, 


1 


2 2 PSY 
or in a harboüf. In doing this: he can ap- 


peal, for the efficacy of the mode here 


recommended, to Captain Sbanks of the 


navy, at preſent one of the commiſſioners of 


the Tranſport Board; who gabe it a complete 


trial in h in cleating WE e in that by 
country: VO RR Oe 8 hq 
The ſame method was erwtd intro 
duced in Bengal, not only to free the ſhips of 
rats, but alſo to clear them of other ſmaller 
vermin, of the inſect kind, which, in all 


warm climates, are not only very diſagtee- 
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able, but 1 W of proviſions : 


and other ſtores. 
The plan conſiſts in 0 rhe' 55 


with ſulphur and nitre, in proper proportions, 


ſo as to deſtroy the atmoſpheric air under 
the hatches. Sulphur of itſelf would ſoon 


go out; but by the addition of nitre it is 
enabled to burn completely, as the nitre ge- 


nerates air to enable the ſulphur to burn. 
The proportion is eight parts of ſulphur to 
one part of nitre. Let them be well ground 


and mixed together. 7 This proportion is 
found to be the beſt to burn ſulphur in e | 


making of the vitriolic acid. Ihe quantity 
to be uſed is two ounces of this compoſition 
to Ne cubic i of contents of the ſhip, - 
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ſuppoſing the ſhip a cube. For inſtance: 
ſuppoſe a ſhip to be thirty yards long, ten 
broad, and eight deep : : theſe, multiplied to- 
gether, produce 2400, which, divided by 8, 
gives zoo pounds of compoſition 3/ of which 
2664 pounds would be ſulphur, and 33 
pounds ſalt petre. Put this compoſition into 
iron pots, or tin pans, with a quantity of 
quick match teized out, and placed under 
aud over the compoſition, ſo that all the 
parts may catch fire as ſoon as poſſible; Do 
not lay the compoſition thicker than three or 
four inches at moſt; otherwiſe: the ſurface 
is liable to melt, and prevent the complete 
burning of the ſulphur, &c. - Arrange ſe- 
veral of theſe in the hold, and the reſt 
between decks. If in harbour, get a quan- 
tity of clay or mud on board, to plaſter up 
all the crevices of the lining of the ſhip, and 
the parts where the ſmoke; might eſcape. 
When all ready, light thoſe in the hold 
firſt, a man at each pot, and make haſte 
out; W light thoſe on the decks, and lay 
over the hatches, and keep all cloſe. Employ 
ſome men in looking round the ſhip, to ex- 

amine wherever the ſmoke eſcapes, and 

plaſter it up with clay. When in harbour it 
| Wy be ris to continue the hatches 
over 
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a = 2 
over — hours; bead hb the 7 5 
crew are on board, ot at lol it is recom- 
mended to begin early in the morning, and 
let it continue at leaſt ten or twelve hours. 
off; and there is not that danger to be ap- 
prehended' mr the fumes. of ſulphur, as 
from foul air; as it gives previous warning 
by occafioning a cough.— This is the moſt 
complete method of fumigating a ſhip that 
can be tried, in all caſes of infection or bad 7 
air, and wall entirely free the ſhip: of al! 
vermin. All the rats and inſects will be 
found dead upon the decks, generally ner 
the pots. It has been rande, that theſe 

. rats that ſurvived were completely blind, as 1 
the vitriolic fumes deſtroyed their eyes. Nor 
has any inſtance been known, in the num- 
ber of ſhips that have been ſmoked in this 
manner, of any diſagreeable ſmell ariſing from 4% 
dead rats. The fact is, they die on the . 
where they can procure air the longeſt; and 
it may eaſily be managed ſo as to dew them 
to a particular part of the ſhip, by clearing a 
paſſage, and leaving an air hole, to be ſhut = 2s 
a particular ſage 5 the proceſs. There is ; 
no danger to be appretendlic from fire, as, in 
- a the fumes of ſulphur extinguiſh it; and 
, «4 ls e 
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bee are Wartet thai the atmoſp eri air, 
repels it from the held. The above cor po- 
. Mion has been therefore recommends as a 


mode of extinguiſhing tire on b ard a chip, 


„ 5 be uſed! hen other means Have/.proved 
5 * 5 ineffectual. 911 33 (3: V n; 
„„ caſe wo: 7 r ſhip 

| N dock for repair; rz theſe fumes, burſting 
8 3 brom the ſecret, leaky ſeams in the moſt vißble 
"8 manner, ſerve as à guide to the earpenter 
\., Where to look for the defect, and of cou e 


DD I Where to apply the remedy, without un- 
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. neceſſarily ſtripping the bottom; an opera- 
tion which is not only attended with ex- 
1 pence, but a waſte of time, which, in l 
RIS ofttimes ſo invaluable and critical.) 
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